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The Recollections of Lord Morley unfold a fascinating tale of a
constitution in the making. They show us a remarkable intellect
engaged in a task of infinite complexity, and refusing to be turned
aside from it by counsels of timidity, or the clamour of vested in-
terests. The achievement of his brilliant lieutenant ten years later
has overshadowed the great work which Lord Morley, assisted by a
Viceroy of singular honesty and steadfastness of purpose, accom-
plished amidst difficulties which cannot be adequately realized at the
present day. But the historian of the future will place him high
among the statesmen of his era.
Foremost among the men, who assisted in the birth of the new
era, stood the tireless Gokhale. He had outlived the obloquy and
ridicule of those unhappy days, when he was violently assailed by
his political opponents for having retracted his statements when he
had found himself in the wrong. His fine character, his lofty aims,
his mastery of f acts and his simple eloquence singularly fitted him to
become the spokesman of his country, and exercised a powerful
influence on the course of events at this juncture.
The share of Pherozeshah in the shaping of the Reforms was less
direct, though equally decisive in many respects. The Aga Khan
well put it when he said at the memorial meeting held in London in
December 1915, that "he was a strong barrier against destructive
tendencies, and did a great work for India in helping to form and
guide a body of moderate opinion which encouraged Lord Morley
and Lord Minto to shape their great reform scheme on liberalising
lines." Wedderburn, Gokhale and other advocates of India's cause
were in constant touch with him, and his clear grasp of principles
and unique experience of public affairs invested his criticisms and
suggestions with considerable importance. The Bombay correspon-
dent of The Capital in an outburst of enthusiasm described the
Morley-Minto Reforms as a personal triumph for Pherozeshah.
After referring to the Indian Councils Act of 1892, he went on to
say:
For seventeen years he was the most prominent and potent
force in the vindication of the right and ability of Indians to share
in the administration of their country. His genius inspired the